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HOUSES OF ALL NATIONS. 





THE HOME OF 


ON PRIMITIVE HABITATIONS. 


Housss of all nations! How readily does this expression 
call up in the mind a number of associations connected 
with home,—with the feelings, the affections, the comforts, 
the amusements, the employments which peculiarly mark 
the fire-side, and separate it from the busy world without 
and its clashing interests and impulses! “We speak of an 
English fire-side with peculiar affection, both because we 
are familiar with it, and because it has avowedly more 
comforts than the fire-sides of most of the other uations. 
But we must not let our love of country induce a forget- 
fulness of other lands. We propose, therefore, to conduct 
our readers in a ramble over the face of our beautiful 
earth, and have a peep at the dwellings of our fellow- 
creatures. 

There are three ways in which the “houses of all nations” 
may be systematically arranged,—1st, chronologically; be- 


ginning from the early ages, and terminating in our own 


day: 2nd, geographically, beginning at some particular part 
of the earth, and proceeding regularly from country to coun- 
try: 3rd, according to their skill and convenience, beginning 
with the rudest dwellings, and proceeding onwards to the 
most elaborate. The last is the most convenient form in 
which the subject can be treated, because neither chronolo- 
gically nor geographically are dwellings arranged in the 
order of their excellence and comfort. We shall therefore 
begin with primitive dwellings, and proceed onward to the 
most civilized; and we shall confine ourselves principally to 
the dwellings of the present day, as most of the habitations 
of by-gone days have prototypes in some part of the world 
at the present time. Rude habitations will occupy the 
present number. 

What then is the most simple and primitive dwelling for 
man? Is it nota cave, hollowed by the hand of Nature, in 
4 rock or mountain ? No roof, no floor, no rafters, no walls, 
No staircase, have to be built. Nature has formed them, such 
as they are, and men have often been glad to avail themselves 
of such habitations. Our friend Robinson Crusoe was not the 
only man, either real or fictitious, who has been glad to dwell 
ina cave. There was a nation in ancient Africa, called 
Troglodytes, a name formed from two Greek words, signi- 
fying “dwellers in caves.” As far as the inquiries of 
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A LAPLANDER, 


learned men have extended, it appears that Cush, the son of 
Ham, and the grandson of Noah, first peopled the eastern 
parts of Africa, now known as Egypt, Ethiopia, Abyssinia, 
&c. The Abyssinians, as Bruce tells us, have a tradition, 
that almost immediately after the flood, Cush, with his 
family, passing through Atbara, from the low country of 
Egypt, then unoccupied, came to the ridge of mountains, 
which still separate the flat country of Atbara, from the 
more mountainous highland of Abyssinia. This tradition 
says, that terrified with the apprehension of another deluge, 
(that awful event being recent in their minds,) they chose 
for their habitation caves in the sides of these high moun- 
tains, where they might be secure, and where the adjacent 
country was fertile and pleasant. When natural caves 
‘became too few in number, they formed for themselves com- 
modious habitations in mountains of granite and marble, 
several of which remain entire to this day. As the Cush- 
ites became numerous, these habitations increased, and 
many of their descendants still occupy the same mountains 
and houses of stone. Whatever may be the correctness 
of this tradition, it is certain that Egypt and the neigh- 
bouring countries present numerous caves, both natural 
and artificial, which have served, and still serve, the purpose 
of dwellings. 

Let us cross the Atlantic, and we then find, in the State 
of Kentucky, caves of the immense extent of three miles 
in length, and pooeentiag: awfully grand phenomena to the 
eye of the spectator. These caves are not now inhabited ; 
but there are evidences that they were formerly inhabited 
by a tribe of Red Indians, when the latter possessed the 
country which the whites now occupy. Human bones, reed- 
torches, mocassins, or Indian shoes, cloaks of matting, &c., 
are strewed about the caves, and afford proof of what was 
once the purpose to which they were applied. 

The next step is to avail oneself of a shelter, formed either 
from or in a tree. Some nations select hollow trees, with an 
opening either at the bottom or at some distance from the 
ground, to which they ascend by notches cut in the bark 
of the tree, or in a portable piece of wood, which serves as 
a rude ladder. This is represented in the following en- 
graving, which gives a view of one of the habitatory re- 
sources of those rude tribes inhabiting the islands of the 





southern hemisphere. 
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OcRANIG NEGROE® HOLLOW THEE, AND NoTcnED LADDER. 


Many ttibes, 6é6tipying a very low state in civilization 
have scarcély afiy home; but that whieh they carry about 
with them ft aéé to place, viz. a thatched roof attached 
to their head; fortiitig the double purposé of roof and um- 
brella, sucht #8 ii thé annexed engraving. 


THATCHED INDIAN. 


But let us now proceed to habitations, which, although 
rude in the extreme, are yet dwellings, within which the 
hours of sleep are passed, and victuals are cooked. It may 
perhaps be an agreeable modé of conducting our inquiry, 
to take an imaginary ramble from continent to continent, 
and view the ruder sort of dwellings in our progress. Let 
us begin with 

AMERICA. 
Ar the northern part of this immense continent we find 
Esquimaux, whose habits sufficiently resemble those of nor- 
thern Asiatics, to allow us to defer mention of them for the 
present. 


INDIAN HUT 





But when we come southward of these, we arrive at the 
North American Indians, and the Canadians, and by de- 
grove mingle with men of our own race in the United States, 

uch opposite races must obviously have habitations of 
different classes in point of comfort. The Indian has hig 
hut built in the depth of a forest, or in a widely-spreading 
plain, and it is as rude and simple as are his habits. 

The humble habitations in the United States, which are 
hot log-houses, approach sufficiently to a simil&r rank of 
houses in England, to allow us to pass them over, and pro- 
ceed to the next important country, Mexico. When the 
Spaniards discovered Mexico, it was not uncommon to see 
the rude hammocks or beds of the natives slung from tree 


MEXICAN HAMMOCKS. 
to trée in the open air. But we will ptoceed to speak of 
their houses. 

Mexico presents all that variety of houses which we may 
suppose to exist in a country inhabited by mixed races, 
some Indians and some Europeans, or at least whites 
descended from European stocks. Captain Lyon thus de- 
scribes the small town of Panuco :—“The town is situated 
on the southern bank of the river, and was at this time of 
the year at an elevation of thirty feet above it; but ina 
more advanced period of the rainy season, which bad now 
con menced, the waters frequently inundate the streets, and 
it has more than once happened that canoes have plied there. 
Many of the houses are comparatively good, but by far 
the greater proportion are of split bamboo, plastered with 
mud, and thatched with the fan-palm, which is also the 
covering of the best buildings.” 

Further in the interior he took shelter in an Indian hut, 
and passed the night in a manner which would not be 
deemed particularly comfortable in England. “ The saddles 
of a number of mules were all mounted across two long 
beams, with the large wooden stirrups hanging a sufficient 
depth below them to knock our heads whenever we moved. 
Four hens with broods of chickens, ard three others which 
were sitting on their eggs, occupied various snug corners. 
Some half-dried beef, in long odoriferous festoons, dangled 
on one side; while on another were suspended, to dry, three 
raw deer-skins, and the hide of a puma or American lion. 
The place swarmed with mosquitoes, and I went supperless 
to bed under my gauze curtains. My two men, who had 
no such luxury, were soon driven out to the open air, where 
they covered themselves in their blankets, and lay in com- 
pany with our landlord, (who was the Indian Alcaide,) his 
wife, children, dogs, and pigs, on the dusty ground. Soon 
after my candle was put out, an Indian and his wife came 
to sleep in my room, which I now discovered was a kind of 
general head-quarters for travellers, and all the dogs of the 
establishment entering also, carried off several good things 
which I had hoped to have cooked for the morrow’s: break- 
fast.” 

Huts formed of stakes and bamboos, and thatched with 
palm-leaves, were the original residences of the Mexican 
Indians. 

One consequence of the materials of which a house is 
formed being slight and rude, is, that in case of depreda- 
tion or other injury, it can be removed or re-built with great 
facility. Humboldt, when travelling through Mexico and 
Guatemala, came to a mission, that is, a small settlement of 
Indians with a Spanish missionary at their head. This was 
before Spain had lost her territorial possessions in America 
Humboldt says “ Towards evening we reached the mission 
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of Guanaguana, the soil of which is almost on a level with 
the village of San Antonio. We were much in need of 
drying our clothes. The missionary received us cordi- 
ally ; he was an old man who seemed to govern his Indians 
with great intelligence. The village has existed only thirty 
years on the spot it now occupies. Before that time it 
was placed more to the south, and backed bya hill. It 
is astonishing with what facility the Indians are made 
to remove their dwellings. There are villages in South 
America which in less than half a century have thrice 
changed their situations. The native finds himself at- 
tached by ties so feeble to the soil he inhabits, that he 
receives with indifference the order for taking down his 
house, to rebuild it elsewhere. A village changes its situa- 
tion like acamp. Wherever clay, reeds, and the leaves of 
the palm or heliconia are found, a house is built in a few 
days. These compulsory changes have often no other 
motive than the caprice of a missionary, who, recently 
arrived from Spain, fancies that the situation of the mission 
is feverish, or, that it is not sufficiently exposed to the winds. 
Whole villages have been transported several leagues.” 

In another part of the country, Humboldt entered an 
Indian hut. Four natives were seated round a fire, eating a 
kind of paste consisting of large ants, of which several bags 
were suspended over the fire. There were more than four- 
teen persons in this small cabin, lying naked in hammocks 
placed above each other. They received the travellers 
kindly, and two young women prepared cassava-cakes ; after 
which the travellers retired to rest. The family slept only 
till two in the morning, when they began to converse in 
their hammocks. This custom of being awake four or five 
hours before sunrise Humboldt found to be very general. 

On proceeding southward, the states of Brazii, Chili, 
Peru, &c., present great variety of dwellings, from that 
of the Indian in its rudest form, to that of the merchant or 
the grandee. The Indian, who roams over the Pampas, has 
his rude hut, differing little from those of other Indians. 
The villages, in which slaves are employed in various occu- 
pations, are of a somewhat more respectable class, and may 
be represented by the annexed engraving. 
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BRAZILIAN VILLAGE. 


Then again, we have the hut of the miner, built at the 
mouth of the tremendous mines which are seen in Chili. 
The poorer dwellings in Chili, like those of many other 
countries, are made of stakes stuck in the ground, and 
fastened together with transverse pieces of wood, either with 
soga or twine, made from the hemp of the country, with the 
bark of a water-tree not unlike the poplar, or with thongs. 
Some have only a thick wattled wall of myrtle, or broom ; 
others have the chinks in the wattling filled in with clay, 
and white-washed either with lime,—which the natives 
knew how to prepare from beds of shells found in the country 
before the invasion of the Spaniards,—or with a kind of 
white ochre, which is very fine and is found in pretty large 

8 in different parts of the country. The roofs are more 
solidly Prrusedl 9 having usually over the supporting 
rafters a layer of branches plastered with mud, and 
covered with palm-leaves. Broom, leaves, and a long fine 
grass, are also used for roofs. However poor the house, there 
18 always a separate hut for cooking at a little distance. 

When a man wishes to build a better sort of house, in 
Chili, or Brazil, he digs down a portion of the nearest hill, 
and waters the loose earth till it acquires the consistence of 


water. A number of countrymen then tread it to a 
smoothness and consistency; after which, a quantity of 
chopped straw is added, which is again trodden till it is dis- 
tributed through the mass, which is, of course, more solid 
for the bricks. These bricks are then formed in a wooden 
frame, and then placed in the shade to dry, after which, the 
are exposed to the sun to harden, After the walls (whic 
are often yery thick, and made of bricks sixteen inches 
long, ten wide, and four thick,) are built, they are generally 
allowed to stand a short time to settle, before the rafters are 
laid on ; and indeed the roof is a formidable weight. A very 
thick layer of green pane, leaves and all, is first fastened 
with twine upon s, whose interstices are pretty 
closely filled up with canes; a layer of mortar, or rather 
mud, of at least four inches thick, is spread above that; and 
in that mud are bedded round tiles, whose ridge-rows are 
cemented with lime-mortar; a thin eoat of which is spread 
~— the coarser plaster, both without and within the 
ouses, 

The accomplished traveller, Mrs. Graham, in speaking 
of the more comfortable class of cottages in these countries, 
says,—‘‘ My house is one of the better kind of really Chilian 
cottages. it consists of a little entrance-hall, and a large 
sitting-room 16 feet square; at one end of which, a door 
opens into a little dark bed-room, and a door in the hall 
opens into another a little less. This is the body of the 
house, in front of which, looking to the south-west, there is 
a broad verandah. Adjoining, there is a servant's room, 
and at a little distance, the kitchen. My landlord, who 
deals in horses, has stables for them and his oxen, and 
several small cottages for his peons and his families, besides 
store-houses all around. There is a garden in front of the 
house, which slopes down towards the little river that divides 
me from the Almeudral, stored with apples, pears, almonds, 

eaches, grapes, oranges, olives and quinces, besides pump- 
ins, melons, cabbages, potatoes, French beans, and maize, 
and a few flowers; and behind the house the barest, 
reddest hill in the neighbourhood rises pretty abruptly. 
The interior of the house is elean, the walls are white- 
washed, and the roof is planked, for stuecoed ceiling would 
not stand the earthquakes, of which we had frequent shocks. 
No Valparaiso native house of the middling class boasts 
more than one window, and that is not glazed, but gerierally 
secured by carved wooden or iron lattice-work; this is, of 
course, in the public sitting room; so that the bed-rooms 
are perfectly dark; I am considered fortunate in having 
doors to mine ; but there is none between the hall and sitting 
room, soI have made bold to hang up a curtain, to the 
wonder of my landlady, who cannot understand my finding 
no amusement in watching the motions of the servants or 
| visiters who may be in the outer room.” 
We must not dwell longer in America, but cross the 
Atlantic, and land at the Cape of Good Hope in 


Arnica, 
Here we find Englishmen, Dutchmen, Kaffres, Bushmen, 
and the lowly, meek, wretehed Hottentots. Many are the 
grades of comfort in the dwellings in these parts ; but the 
Hottentot is not only the humblest of them, but nearly at 
the bottom of the scale of human beings. 

The kraal of the South Africans is alittle eneampment of 
huts, the entrances to which open into a central court-yard, 
eommon to them all. Mr. Thompson, the African traveller, 
thus describes them. “On awaking at dawn of day, a 
curious scene presented itself to me. I was in the midst of 
a considerable kraal, situated on a ridge of land which com- 
manded an extensive view of the windings of the Great 
River. The kraal, or cattle-fold, was formed partly by the 
cabins of the natives, arranged in the shape of a half-moon, 
and partly by a hedge of thorns which completed the circle. 
The horde consisted of about fifty souls, and were in posses- 
sion of above two hundred cattle. Their huts, all fronting 
inwards to the kraal, are constructed of mats stretched over 
a frame of sticks in the shape of a bee-hive, and afford but 
an indifferent shelter in cold weather; but they are easily 
removed with them on their pack-oxen, as they migrate 
from place to place; and seem quite to satisfy their ideas 
of comfort, though excessively dirty and swarming with 
vermin.” 

These kraals vary in minor details in different parts of 
Southern Africa; but they are, as a general rule, bee-hive 
shaped, and frequently not more than three feet high. The 
door is a mere hole into which the inhabitant can only 
pass by lying almost flat down. 





In some places, where lions abound, the natives erect a 
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curious sort of a house for the protection of theirchildren, It 
consists, in fact, of acabin, erected on the top of poles or 
branches, ten or twelve feet high. The little urchins learn 
to climb-up these poles, and reach the cabin on the top, 
where they remain in security. 


HOTTENTOT KRAAL. 


When we depart from the southern regions of Africa, we 
hear of vast regions which have never yet been visited by 
civilized man. What nations inhabit them we know not, 
but we may presume that they are low in the scale of 

.civilized beings. Enterprising travellers have penetrated 
to some distance into the interior from the sea-coasts, but 
have never reached the great central districts. 

The travellers who have sought for the source of the 
Niger river have done more than most others in exploring 
he northern half of Africa. Among these, the names of 
WVenham, Clapperton, Park, Lander, and Laing, stand con- 
spicuous. 

In Denham and Clapperton’s journeys into the interior 
of Africa, from the shores of the Mediterranean, they 
naturally met with dwellings of various kinds and various 
degrees of comfort, according to the character of the people 
whom they encountered. The travellers describe an en- 
campment of Tibboos. Their huts were not numerous, 
but were regularly built in a square, with a space left in 
the north and south faces of the quadrangle, for the use of 
the cattle. The huts were constructed entirely of mats, 
which excluded the sun, but admitted both light and air. 
These habitations are preferred, in fine weather, to the tents 
of the Arabs of the north. The interiors are very clean 
and neat: clean wooden bowls, with covers of basket-work, 
for holding milk, were hung against the wall. 

Proceeding a little further on the same route, the tra- 
vellers visited a town called Lari, situated on an eminence, 
and containing about two thousand inhabitants. The huts 
are built of the rush which grows by the sides of a neigh- 
bouring lake; they have conical tops, and look something 
like well-thatched stacks of corn in England. -They have 
neat enclosures round them, made with fences of the same 
reed, and passages leading to them like labyrinths. The 
interior of the huts is neat. They are completely circular, 
with no admission either for air or light except at the door, 
which has a mat, hung up by way of safeguard. Captain 
Denham entered one of them, which had the best appear- 
ance; although the owner gave him no smiles of encou- 
ragement, and followed close at his heels, with his spear 
and dagger in his hand. In one corner stood the bed, a 
couch of rushes lashed together, and supported by six poles, 
fixed strongly in the ground. This was covered by the skins 
of the tiger-cat and wild bull; round the sides were hung 
the wooden bowls used for water and milk, and a tall shield 
rested against the wall. The hut had a division of mat- 
work, one half being allotted to the female part of the 
family. His host, however, continued to look at him with 
so much suspicion, and seemed so little pleased with his 
visit, notwithstanding all the captain's endeavours to assure 
him he was a friend, that the traveller was glad to terminate 
his visit. 

When Denham reached Konka, in Bornou, the chief of 
the county ordered huts to be built for him. These huts 
were little round mud buildings, placed within a wall. The 
enclosure was quadrangular, and had several divisions 
formed by partitions of straw mats: into these mud huts 
the travellers crawled. 

As a sample of the best houses ‘n Bornou, and perhaps 





Central Africa generally, we may perhaps select the follow. 
ing description from Major Denham. The houses consist 
of several court-yards between four walls, with apartments 
leading out of them for slaves; then a passage and an 
inner court leading to the habitations of the different wives, 
who have each a square space to themselves, enclosed by 
walls; it has also a thatched hut. From thence also you 
ascend a wide staircase of five or six steps, leading to the 
apartments of the owner, which consist of two buildings 
like towers or turrets, with a terrace of communication 
between them, looking into the street, with a castellated 
window. The walls are made of reddish clay as smooth as 
stucco, and the roofs most tastefully arched on the inside 
with branches, and thatched on the outside with a kind of 
grass. The horns of the gazelle and antelope serve as a 
substitute for nails or pegs. These are fixed in different 
parts of the walls, and on them hang the quivers, bows, 
spears, and shields of the owner. 

Here is a description of the residence of one of the chief 
officers of the Shieck of Bornou. “ His habitation consisted 
of two enclosures, besides one for his two horses, cow, and 
goats, and may be taken as a sample of the best residences 
in Konka. In the first of these divisions was a circular hut 
with a cupola top, well thatched with gussub straw, some- 
thing resembling that of the Indian corn. The walls were 
of the same materials; a mud wall, of about two feet high, 
separated one part from the rest, and here his corn was 
kept; and a bench of like simple composition, at the oppo- 
site side, was his resting-place: this was covered with mats. 
His spears and wooden bowls for water and milk, hung on 
pegs, completed the furniture. In the second division there 
were two smaller huts, about ten paces from each other, in 
which dwelt his two wives.” 

Of the other districts of Africa, vast as they are, we know 
too little to make it worth while to dwell upon them,— 
Egypt excepted, whose wonders deserve to be treated by 
themselves. The houses of Barbary and Morocco partake 
of the magnificence that marks many Mohammedan coun- 
tries,—that is, the houses of the wealthy: for the poore: 
habitations are but little superior to many which have 
hitherto engaged our attention. 

We must now quit Africa, and, crossing the isthmus of 
Suez, enter 


ASIA. 


Herz we arrive at Arabia, a country inhabited by two very 
distinct classes, viz., the dwellers in the sandy deserts, and 
the dwellers in towns and cities. 

That portion of the Arabian population who roam over 
the sandy deserts instead of dwelling in cities and towns, 
reside in tents, and have done so from the earliest ages. 
These tents are their cherished homes, and when the Arabs 
remove, they transport their dwelling with them. The 
height of this dwelling is generally about seven feet, its 
iength from twenty-five to thirty, and its bréadth about ten. 
It is divided into two apartments, one for the men and the 
other for the women; and these are separated by a white 
woollen carpet of Damascus manufacture, drawn across, and 
fastened to the three middle posts. The mode of encamp- 
ing differs according to circumstances. When the tents 
are but few, they are pitched ina circle; if the number is 
considerable, they extend in a straight line, perhaps along 
a rivulet, in rows three or four deep. The chief's tent is 
always on the side where danger is apprehended, or where 
travellers are expected, it being his particular business to 
oppose the former and to honour the latter. Every chief 
sticks his lance into the ground in front of his tent, to 
which he ties his horse or camel; the pack saddles forming 
the couch on which he and his guests recline. When wan- 
dering in search of water or pasture, they move in parties 
slowly over the sandy plain. The armed horsemen ride 
foremost, as a reconnoitreing detachment; the flocks with 
their young follow; behind come their beasts of burden, 
loaded with the women and children, tents, baggage, and 
provisions. On their journey they frequently have to-halt 
for refreshment and repose. 

The houses of the Arabs who dwell in towns differ ex- 
ceedingly in their appearance and comfort, according to 
circumstances. At Mocha, celebrated for its coffee, the 
houses of the lower class of the people, who rarely change 
their under-dress until it is worn to rags, are circular huts 
composed of wicker-work, covered inside with mats, and 
sometimes on the outside with a little clay. The roofs are 
uniformly thatched, and in front each has a small area oF 
yard fenced off. The inhabitants have a singular fancy for 
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ARABS RESTING. 


crowding their dwellings in clusters, though there is ample 
space within the walls unoccupied. 

Syria, and various districts in Asia Minor, sufficiently 
resemble Arabia in the construction of their dwellings to 
come under the same description. - Some rude classes inhabit 
the deserts in a roving kind of life, while others dwell in 
towns. 

Let us now proceed eastward to Persia. 

Mr. Frazer describes the huts or tents of the wandering 
tribes of Persia as being simple and easily removed, like 
those of Arabia, and many othercountries. The tribes live 
on the produce of their flocks and herds. Black bread, sour 
milk with curds, and occasionally a little meat, are their 
general diet; and although they do not abjure wine, they 
seldom indulge in any intoxicating liquor. The number 
which go in a body depends on the extent of pasture they 
eancommand. They encamp usually in form of a square 
or street, the abode of the chief being in the centre. But 
they often pitch, without any regard to order, by the banks 
of some rivulet, and, if weak, in a situation which admits 
of a speedy retreat to the hills. The traveller, reaching 
some eminence which overlooks the valleys, may see their 
black tents, like spiders’ webs, stretched on the ground in 
clusters; and horses, camels, mules, sheep, and cattle, 
ranging at large around. The young men employ them- 
selves in military exercises, hunt, or sit in circles, smoking 
and listening to songs and tales, or gazing at the tricks and 
grimaces of buffoons, some of whom are very skilful. 

When the pastures are bare, they shift to some other 
spot. The march of one of these parties is a striking spec- 
tacle. The main body is generally preceded by an advanced 
guard of stout young men, well armed, as if to clear the 
way; then follow large flocks of all kinds of domestic ani- 
mals, covering the country far and wide, and driven by the 
lads of the community. The asses, which are numerous, 
and rough small horses, are loaded with goods, tents, clothes, 
pots, and boilers, and every sort of utensil bound confusedly 
together. On the top of some of the burdens may be seen 
mounted the elder children, who act the part of drivers: 
on others the lesser urchins, not able to speak, yet quite at 
their ease, neither seeking nor receiving attention, but 
holding on manfully with feet and hands. A third class of 
animals bear the superannuated of the tribe, bent double 
with age, and hardly distinguishable from the mass of rags 
that forms the seat. The young men and women bustle 
about, preventing, with the assistance of their huge dogs, 
their cattle from straying too far. The mothers, carrying 
the younger infants, patiently trudge along on foot, watching 
the progress of their domestic equipage. The men, with 
sober, thoughtful demeanour, armed to the teeth, and duly 
prepared for action, walk steadily on the flanks and rear of 
the grotesque column, guarding and controlling its slow 
but regular movements. 

The same distinguished traveller describes the generality 
of the town-houses in the following words. “Surveyed 
from a commanding situation, a Persian town appears par- 
Ucularly monotonous and uninteresting. The houses, built 
of mud, do not differ in colour from the earth on which 
they stand, and from their lowness and irregular construc- 
tion, resemble casual inequalities upon their surface, rather 
than human dwellings. Even those of the great seldom 
exceed one story, and the lofty walls which shroud them 
from sight produce a blank and cheerless effect. There 
are no public buildings, except the mosques, medressas, 
or colleges, and caravanseries; and these, usually mean 
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like the rest, lie hid in the midst of the mouldering relics 
of former edifices. The general coup d'wil embraces an 
assemblage of flat roofs, little rounded cupolas, and long 
walls of mud, thickly interspersed with ruins. Minarets 
and domes of any magnitude are rare, and few possess 
claims to elegance or grandeur. Even the smoke, which 
towering from the chimneys, and hovering over the roofs of 
an English city, suggests the existence of life and comfort, 
does not here enliven the dreary scene, and the only relief 
to its monotony is to be sought in the gardens, adorned 
with chinar, cypress, and fruit-trees, which to a greater or 
less extent, are seen near all the towns and villages of 
Persia.” 

We will now proceed northward of the Caspian Sea, and 
view the dwellings of the Tartars, Calmucks, and Russians 
of Central Asia. 

The wandering Calmucks, and other pring tribes of the 
interior, construct their huts with especial reference to faci- 
lity of removal. The huts are generally of a circular form, 
covered with felt or matted wool, the frame-work being con- 
structed of osier hurdles, tied together with horse-hair. 
The roof or covering of the hut is conical, with a small hole 
in the centre to serve as a chimney. All this is very easily 
taken down and removed: and the materials are so slight 
and simple, that one or two oxen will frequently be able to 


carry the materials for building a hut from one place to 


another. The besetting sin of most of the tribes in this 
part of the world is a want of cleanliness ; the persons, the 
interior of the dwellings, and the domestic utensils being 
generally in an extremely dirty state. 

Somewhat better are the cabins of the villages in Eastern 
Russia, but not much; they frequently consist of two rooms, 
in one of which is an open hearth for a wood fire, over which 
is suspended the iron pot for cooking victuals. Opposite 
this is usually a bench, about eighteen inches high and six 
feet broad, covered perhaps with mats, perhaps with the 
skins of wild beasts; and these serve the inmates as chairs 
by day and beds by night. The walls are frequently built 
of wood and moss, and consist of large beams laid one over 
another, with layers of moss between them. The contri- 
vance for a window is simple enough: a square hole is 
eut in one of the walls, and this is left open in Summer, 
but covered with a piece of ice instead of glass in Winter. 
One of the huts of central Asia is here represented. 


HUT OF UNCIVILIZED ASIATICS. 


We must now again proceed southward, across the 
Himalaya mountains, into the peninsula of India, where, 
as may be expected, the dwellings of the poorer classes 
vary much with their religion and civilization, and with 
their intercourse with the English. The poorer inhabitants 
of Bengal are generally forced to put up with a damp 
wretched hut, consisting of but one room; while the middle 
classes, although their walls are built of mud, and roofed 
with bamboo and thatch, are enabled to give their dwellings 
the more commodious form of a quadrangle, encompassing 
an open court, a form very prevalent in the East. 

In the Mysore territority, in Southern India, the huts of 
the peasants are of a better class; the mud of which they 
are built is mixed with a durable kind of earth, which 
resists rain more completely. The walls are even Requentey 
smooth, and painted with alternate streaks of red and white. 

The natives of Malabar are lower in the scale of comfort. 
Their huts are very little better than the kraal of the Hot- 
tentot, shaped like bee-hives, three or four feet high, and 
with an opening serving the triple purpose of door, window, 
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and chimney. But they are superior to the kraals in this 
respect, that one hut is appropriated for cooking, another 
for sleeping, and a third for a store-house. But there are 
other parts of Malabar, in which the dwellings assume a 
more respectable appearance; they are two stories high, 
built of stone, and thatched with-cocoa-nut leaves: the 
kitchen is generally situated in a part of the house least 
accessible to strangers, from the peculiar prejudice of the 
natives, that the very look of a stranger would pollute the 
vessels and utensils. The position of the hearth is gene- 
rally on the south-west side of the dwelling, because, in 
their opinion, the dwelling of the god of fire is in that 
direction,—a peculiar divinity, presiding over each of the 
eight points of the compass. It not being customary for 
men, unless they happen to be near relations, to visit the 
female part of the family,—to avoid the necessity of intro- 
ducing strangers into the apartments where they are usually 
occupied with household affairs, verandahs, or alcoves, are 
usually constructed, both within and without the principal 
gate of the entrance, under which the men assemble and 
receive visitors. 

Colonel Tod describes the peasants’ villages in Marwar 
and the neighbouring parts of India, as approaching more 
to the American wigwam than to the other villages in India. 
Each commune is surrounded with a fence, or wall of thorns, 
which, with the stacks of chaff rising above it at intervals, 
has the appearance of a respectable fortification. These 
stacks of chaff, intended to supply the cattle with provender 
in scanty rainy seasons, are erected to the height of twenty 
or thirty feet, and are coated with a cement of earth and 
cow-dung, with a sprinkling of thorns, which are added to 
keep away the birds from roosting in them. If fresh coated 
occasionally, they will endure ten years. The houses are 
sometimes thatched with bull-rushes, which grow to the 
height of ten feet. 

In many parts of India, the depredations of hostile tribes 
are so frequent, that the inhabitants of a village or small 
town will surround their settlement by a wall, more or less 
secure according to circumstances : some of the villages in 
A)jmeer are surrounded by hedges which rise very high and 
thick, and which almost entirely conceal a mud wall erected 
within it, Some better-built villages are surrounded by a 
stone wall, six feet high, and surmounted by a mud parapet, 
from which the inhabitants hurl stones upon an attacking 
enemy; and these walls and forts erected near them, are 
guarded night and day, such is the hostile feeling between 
neighbouring tribes. 

Forbes describes the yillages of Guzerat as being more 
open and tranquil. They generally consist of thatched cot- 
tages, built of mud, and a few brick houses with tiled roofs; 
while near them are tanks, or reservoirs, for the reception of 
rain-water, which are to supply the inhabitants with water 
during the eight months of the year when no rain falls. 

In crossing the peninsula to the banks of the Ganges, we 
find mud-walled thatehed cottages, but with an air of neat- 
ness and comfort about them. Bishop Heber thus describes 
an Indian farm-yard in these parts.—* In front was a small 
mud building, with a thatched verandah looking towards 
the village, and behind was a court filled with gocoa-nut 
huts, and a little Fiee straw; in the centre of this was a 
round thatehed building, raised on bamboos about a foot 
from the ground, whieh seryed as a granary ; round it were 
small mud cottages, each to all appearance an apartment in 
the dwelling. In one corner was a little mill, something 
like a crab-mill, to be worked by a man, for separating the 
rice from the husk. By all which we could see through the 
open doors, the floor of the apartments was of clay, devoid 
of furniture and light, except what the door admitted.” 

The same writer describes a thoroughly Hindoo village 
in northern Bengal. The houses were scattered very pret- 
tily over a large green common, fenced off from the river by 
a high grassy mound, which formed an excellent dry walk, 
bordered with mango-trees, bamboos, and the date-palm, as 
well as some fine banyans. The common was covered with 
children and cattle; a considerable number of boats were 
on the beach; different musical instruments were strum- 
ming, thumping, squeeling, and rattling from some of the 
sheds, and the whole place exhibited great cheerfulness. 

he houses were mostly very small but neat, with thin 
walls of mats, which, when new, always look well. One in 
particular, which was of a more solid construction than the 
rest, and built round a little court, had a slip of garden sur- 
rounding its exterior, filled with flowering shrubs, and en- 
closed by a very neat bamboo railing, while others were 
open all round. 
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The interior domestic arrangements of the Hindoos are 
extremely simple. Their ordinary plates and dishes are 
formed from the leaf of the plantain-tree or of the lotus: 
these are neatly sewn together with some grassy fibre, but 
however neatly fashioned, are never used a second time, 
Even in houses of a rather superior description, little fur. 
niture can be found beyond a few mats, earthen pots, grind- 
stones, and utensils for cleaning the rice, with a swing for 
the amusement of the family. A few earthen pots, and 
two jars, the one for water and the other for oil, comprise 
the whole stock of a village. The cooking utensils are 
sometimes of brass or copper, as are likewise their drinking 
vessels, which sre made with a spout, that they may pour 
out the water in a small stream, as it is thought indelicate, 
in drinking, to touch ihe vessel with the lips. 

Leaving India and Asia, and embarking on the wide 
Pacific, we encounter a vast range of islands,—New Hol- 
land, New Zealand, Borneo, Sumatra, &c. In these the 
habitations of the natives, as well as their customs gene. 
rally, differ according to the extent of their intercourse 
with Europeans. Of all human beings, the one least 
elevated above the beasts of the field is the New Hollander, 
The ingenious contrivances which mark the North Ame- 
rican Indians, the pomp which surrounds many African 
barbarians, the rude paganism which, impure as it is, shows 
the existence of something like a consciousness of superior 
being among other tribes, are unknown in New Holland, 
Not even the rudest semblance of dress, nor the slightest 
approach to agriculture, mark their similarity to other men. 
Their huts are not even equal to the kraal of the African. 


GIPSY-FORMED HUT IN AUSTRALIA, 


In passing on to New Zealand, we come to a race of mei, 
who, cannibals though they be, are still far above the 
wretched New Hollander. The walls of their huts are 
frequently formed of large twigs, covered with rushes, and 
are covered by a thatched roof of the same material. There 
is often a fence round a small enclosure attached to the hut, 
which is similarly made, the enclosure being appropriated 
to the purpose of a garden. In other cases their huts 
approach the form exhibited in the annexed cut. 


NEW ZEALAND HUTS, 


Several of the Polynesian islands are inhabited by tribes 
resembling more or less the New Zealanders, while others 
maintain a medium rank between them and the New 
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Hollanders. Annexed is a representation of a hut in one 
of the Polynesian islands. 


PuULYNESIAN HUT. 


We now return to the mainland of Asia, and pay a visit 
to that remarkable country, China. 

The ordinary dwellings of the Chinese bear a certain 
degree of resemblance to the Roman habitations disinterred 
from the scoriw# and ashes of Pompeii. They consist 
usually of a ground-floor, divided into several apartments 
within the dead-wall that fronts the street, and lit only by 
windows that look into the internai court-yard. Most of 
the houses near Pekin have the fiue of a kind of stove or 
furnace in the middle of the room, on which the bed is laid 
to warm it in winter. In the better houses, the furnace 
which warms this flue is lit from without; but in the poorer 
dwellings the fire is in the room itself, and serves the 
double purpose of cooking and warmth, the whole family 
huddling round it. 

In towns, where space is of consequence, the houses and 
shops of the greater number of inhabitants have a story 
above the ground-floor, and on the roof is often erected a 
wooden stage or platform for drying goods, or for taking the 
air in hot evenings. This custom contributes to make their 
houses very liable to catch and tospread fires during a con- 
flagration. Nothing surprises the Chinese more than the 
representations or descriptions of the five and six-storied 
houses of European cities ;-and the emperor is said to have 
inquired if it was the smallness of the territory that com- 
pelled the inhabitants to build their dwellings so near the 
clouds. They have the most absurd superstition iti regard 
to the ill luck that attends the elevation of dwellings above 
acertain height; and the erection of a gable end will fill 
a whole family with G¢oiisternation, until certain ceremonies 
have beet performed to dispel the “ evil influence;” which 
ceremonies consist of sundry charms and exoreistis. Our 
cut represents a provincial town in China. 


PROVINCIAL TOWN IN CHINA. 


Throughout the great and widely-spreading region known 
4 Thibet and Chinese Tartary, the dwellings partake of 
one or more of the kinds which have already engaged our 
hotice. Where the climate is warm, and the habits of the 
People at all commercial, something like comfort is seen; 
Where the northern situation brings bleak and bitter winds, 

Solation marks the spot; where sandy deserts prevail, 





roving tribes are the principal feature, We will therefore 
go to the north-east extremity of Asia, and visit the squalid 
and seantily-peopled region of Kamtschatka. 

The Kamtschadales present a feature in the arrangements 
of their dwellings somewhat different from the inhabitants 
of warmer climates; that is, in having a sumwer residence 
distinct from that appropriated for winter. The summer 
hut is elevated from the ground in a singular manner. A 
number of posts about twelve feet high are stuck in the 
grouud at regular distances; and on the top of these is 
placed a platform made of rafters and covered with earth. 
Having thus made a floor to the hut; the walls are formed of 
branches and twigs, rudely interlaced among one another, 
and a thatched roof of rushes or dried grass surmounts the 
whole. The ebject of having this singular arrangement 
is, that the open space between the floor of the hut and the 
ground may be appropriated to the reception of fish, which 
are hung up to dry, as the air cireulates freely around 
them. 

The winter habitations are nothing more than burrows 
dug in the earth, in which a mass of human beings swarm 
together amid dirt and filth ; dogs and their masters being 
nearly on an equality, and the atmosphere being full of 
smoke from lamps. The inhabitants of these parts are 
perhaps the dirtiest in their habits on the face of the 
earth. 

In advaneing towards the western parts of Siberia and 
Russia; nothing can be more dreary and forlorn than the 
appearance presented. The traveller may go hundreds of 
miles through a cold and sterile region, without seeing the 
smallest trace of a human being, and then he may meet 
with such a comfortless habitation as wé here represent. 


SIBERIAN HUTS. 


But we must now bid adieu to Asia, and set foot in 


Europe, 


It is not our purpose to treat at _— extent of European 
houses, because there is an air of greater comfort in them 
than in those of the other three quarters of the globe, and 
this will enable us to speak of them in another supplement 
devoted to better dwellings, the objects of our present at- 
tention being rude habitations, 

The northern parts of Europe, such as Sweden, Norway, 
Iceland, &c., present us with dwellings deficient enough, 
alas, in domestic comfort. “Surrounded by ice and snow, 
the inhabitants have often difficulty in procuring the neces- 
sary articles of food, and their dwellings (the poorer class) 
are generally very dreary. The middle classes are, of 
course, better lodged. 

According to Mr. Laing, the following may be taken as 
a sample of the dwellings of the middle or labouring class 
in the country or farming districts of Norway :—It consists 
of four walls, each composed of ten logs roughly squared 
with the axe, and the edges chipped off, so as to make them 
octagonal. They are laid one upon the other, with a layer 
of moss between each, which keep the interstices quite 
tight. The logs forming the side walls are notched above 
and below, and those forming the gable walls so as to cor- 
respond; thus the head of each log touches the one below 
it at the corners, which are as tight and strong as any part 
of the building. Each log is about twelve inches square. 
The room in which Mr. Laing dwelt for a short time had 
three latticed windows, with sixteen panes of coarse glass 
in each window. The floor and the ceiling were boarded, 
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the former being raised from the earth by a stone wall a 
foot high. The roof had a pitch of about two feet; it was 
closely boarded on the outside and the boards covered with 
birch-bark, peeled off in large flakes. Above this was laid 
earth, about three inches deep, retained by a ledge of the 
same depth along the bottom of the roof; a crop of grass 
or of moss, growing on this earth, made it compact. The 
cost of such a house as this Mr. Laing states as being not 
more than fifty dollars, wood and workmanship included, 
and as the farming labourers can make their own houses, 
they are, on the whole, very comfortably lodged; for these 
log-houses, though rough and ill-finished, are wind and 
water tight. 

The same intelligent traveller states that the Norwegians 
are, generally speaking, a well-lodged people, the poorest 
dwelling having glass windows and separate rooms. On 
ordinary farms, the dwelling-house consists of three rooms 
below and three above; and at the end, with a separate 
entrance, is a better room, and another reserved for 
strangers. At a small distance from the family house, 
raised upon posts to exclude rats, is the sanctum; the 
gudewife's store-room and dairy, where the provisions for the 
year are lodged. It is large and airy, with windows, and 
with at least two rooms for different purposes. 

In the elevated mountain-districts, the huts of the cot- 
tagers are still built of logs, like those of the farm-servants ; 
but the poverty of the inhabitants deprives them of making 
their dwellings so comfortable. Still, however, good milk, 
cream, and butter, are plentiful within them, and the tra- 
veller or passing stranger receives a friendly welcome. 

Mr. Barrow describes the miserable hovels which the 
Laplanders are forced to consider as home. ‘In the lan- 
guage of the Laplander,” says he, “ the hut is called kuja. 
There were three or four of these wretched buildings at 
short distances from each other, all alike, but two only were 
at present inhabited. They are constructed of birehen 
poles stuck in the ground in a circle of about six or eight 
feet in diameter, not more than the latter, with the ends 
brought toa point, so as to take a conical shape. The 
centre of the hut, or highest part under the apex, is not 
more than six feet. Grassy turf or sods are piled up out- 
side the poles, and secured by a few branches of birch 
which rest against them; and several large stones laid out- 
side all around the bottom of the hut add to its support. 
The entrance is through an opening about three feet high, 
which, numbed with cold, I found it somewhat difficult to 
creep under; but the Laplanders jumped in and out with 
the greatest facility. A reindeer's skin, hung loosely over 
the opening, serves every purpose of a door. In the centre 
of the hut burns the fire, and a little opening left at the 
top allows the smoke to escape. The heat inside, contrary 
to my expectation, was so oppressive, and the smell so 
overpowering, that I was compelled to decline taking my 
seat round the fire, to which I was strongly invited, as well 
by the occupants as by the bad state of the weather. These 
dwellings are so small, that the owners are unable even to 
keep their provisions within them; but a sort of light plat- 
form or shelf of birch twigs, placed outside the hut, and 
raised six or seven feet from the ground, is used as a kind 
of store-room for their milk and cheese, over which is placed 
a skin cover, to preserve them from the weather.” Such is 
the home of a Laplander, and such we have represented in 
the frontispiece to this supplement. 

In proceeding from Lapland to Iceland, we come to better 
habitations, though still of a very humble description. In- 
deed, the greater proportion of the houses in Reikiavik, the 
capital, are but one story in height. They, even the houses 
of the merchants, are built of wood, as in Norway, and are 
covered with shingles or planks, and to each is attached a 
store-house for the different articles in which the merchant 
deals. The only stone-built house is that of the governor, 
situated at the eastern extremity of the town, and even this 
building was formerly the workhouse, not for the mainte- 
nance of the indigent poor, but made use of rather as the 
house of correction. The episcopal residence of the bishop 
of Iceland is near to the coast, considerably to the eastward 
of that of the governor—a very comfortable house, although 
built of brick, and white-washed. 

In descending again to the shores of Europe, we come to 
our own islands, replete with every kind of dwelling, from 
the wretched hovel of the Irish pauper, to the costly palace 
of Royalty. 

It is a melancholy thing, and we say it without entering 
into the political consideration of the question, that the 
poorer classes of our Irish brethren are housed in a manner 








, 
not a whit better than those whom we are accustomed {5 
call barbarians in foreign lands. Mr. Barrow states that 
those among the pauper class who are aged, sick, or infirm, 
might often envy the Esquimaux or the Hottentot. “These 
poorest of all poor creatures find their only shelter from the 
weather in the most wretched of hovels, made of sods, 
stuck generally by the side of the public roads, thatched over 
with heath, shrubby branches, or anything they can get, 
but which are so wretchedly constructed, as to be in eve 
corner pervious to rain; and even hovels of this kind are 
frequently demolished by some heartless farmer, on whose 
grounds they intrude. 

The labouring cottars are a grade in advance, but how 
small a grade! “It is most melancholy to look into these 
abodes of wretchedness, to see a whole family worn down 
by disease and famine,—not a chair or stool to rest their 
weary limbs upon; not a bed to lie down upon, except a 
little straw, often wetted with the rain that drips from the 
roof: and a blanket (and that not always—sometimes an 
old tarpaulin) thrown over the whole family, to serve as a 
substitute for bed-clothes. From the almost constant rain 
that falls in this climate, the floor of these hovels is gene. 
rally broken into mud-holes; a pool of water stagnates 
before the door, and, after a heavy shower, enters the hovel, 
there being generally a step down from the door. A few 
cold potatoes frequently serve as their daily and only food; 
for many of them are unable to purchase a constant supply 
of turf, to cook them at such times as they may be wanted. 
This is the melancholy, and, I believe, true picture, of a 
family reduced to the condition of labouring cottars, who 
are satisfied to take such employment as they can get, 
when famine and disease have not yet reduced them toa 
state of weakness which disables them from work alto- 
gether.” 

Even the humble shintie of the Highlander, rude as it is, 
is less comfortless than such scenes as we have just dwelt 
on. Let us hope that all our Irish brethren will one day 
know what comfort is. 





A HIGHLAND SHINTIE. 


The abodes of poverty, be they in what country they may, 
are but sad objects of attention, and we would not wish to 
dwell on them, but with a view to eontrast with theirs our 
own conveniences for dwelling, in order to acquire and 
preserve a feeling of thankfulness that our habitatory cot 
dition is, as a people, generally superior to that of other 
days and other lands. But still we must observe that the 
houses of the poor of England, France, Spain, Italy, Turkey, 
and Germany, have many traits in common. In selecting 
the title of “‘rude habitations,” for this Supplement, we 
apply it to the dwellings of rude nations, and not to the 
abodes of the poor of enlightened nations. We have there 
fore directed our chief attention to America, Asia, 40 
Africa; and in another Supplement, devoted to habitations 
of a better character, we shall endeavour to do justice to 
the principal nations of Europe. 
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